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the arms of Russia and so given a dangerous direction
to   the   movement   for    the    restitution    of   sovereign
rights.
England's new proposals met with little response from
the Powers. It was not that a liberal policy in China was
thought to be wrong in principle. It was rather that since
the Washington Conference the Powers were no longer
in accord : they looked on the British proposals with
something approaching suspicion and, with different
interests at stake, were not prepared to agree to them without
discussion. The British proposals, then, must be described
as a splendid failure, and once again England learned how
'bees sting a crying face5.
The return of the Hankow and Kiukiang Concessions.
The Wu-han Government took no notice of England's
overtures, but in league with Soviet Russia fanned the anti-
British movement of the masses. The incidents of May 30,
at Wan-hsien, and at Shameen had made so deep an
impression that disturbances broke out again with fierce
energy. At length, on January 3, 1927, a mob rushed into
the British Concession at Hankow and defied the English
with insults and abuse. The British landed armed parties
and stationed volunteers at the police offices, but with the
bitter experience of the incident of May 30 in mind, they
avoided coming into conflict with the mob, and left it to
do as it pleased. Almost directly afterwards the British
residential quarter at Kiukiang went through a similar
experience. There, too, the mob captured the Concession,
and the British officials let it alone to do as it pleased.
In this way the administration of the Concessions passed
completely into the hands of Chinese officials.
One thing in particular should be noted. It might natur-
ally have been expected that the other foreign Concessions
would have met with a fate similar to that of the British.
But the Chinese were aiming at England only : they left
the other Concessions alone. The Chinese leaders knew
very well that it would be a great mistake to involve the
other Powers, who, though they gave England their sym-
pathy, were taking no action, but standing aside and looking
on. At this time more than at any other, England had reason
to regret the abandoned Alliance.